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Yet it must be admitted that on this latter point
Canadian opinion is, unhappily, not unanimous. It is
unanimous among French-speaking Canadians who,
with almost no exception, conduct themselves like
residents of America. It is not so with English-speaking
Canadians, amongst whom there exist still too great a
number of those whom an English language Canadian
historian calls citizens of the British Isles living in
Canada.22 For the latter who are not, perhaps, the
majority but who talk loudly and are swift in action,
Canada's first interest is the survival of Great Britain,
so that the defence of the British Isles is the defence of
Canada. In their eyes the interest of their country is
indissolubly bound up with that of Britain, and the
British Empire must be defended in whatever part of
the world it might be attacked or wherever its existence
might be endangered. From this springs the paradox
that since Canada's policy must, whether Canadians
wish it or not, be co-ordinated with that of Washington,
isolationism is now chiefly to be met among English-
speaking Canadians. Rightly or wrongly, they fear the
consequences of such close co-operation to the inde-
pendence of the country, in the same way that French-
speaking Canadians entertained the same doubts when
Ottawa's foreign policy was confused with London's.

Whether or not it practises isolationism, which is
difficult in the political sphere and impossible in the
economic, Canada still remains essentially an Ameri-
can country, even if it is not yet a member of the
Pan-American Union. This Union, which seems to
have taken its present shape in 1919, loosely groups
together the twenty-one republics of the continent.

22 Cf. A.R.M. Lower, Colony to Nation.